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Perceived  Punishment  and  Reward  Values  Assigned 
to  Supervisor  Actions 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  employees  perform  better  and  are 
more  satisfied  when  successful  performance  leads  to  positively  valued 
outcomes  (Cherrington,  Reitz,  &  Scott,  1971;  Greene,  1973;  Sims,  1980; 
Szilagyi,  1980).  Consistent  with  such  findings,  considerable  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  understanding  the  nature  of  positive  outcomes 
(Arvey  &  Ivanevich,  1980).  For  example,  Jurgenson  (1978)  asked  more 
than  56,000  applicants  contacted  over  a  30  year  span  to  Indicate  their 
relative  preference  among  a  set  of  10  positive  outcomes.  These  outcomes 
included  pay  and  benefits,  security  and  advancement  opportunities,  working 
conditions,  and  the  presence  of  good  supervisors.  While  there  were  some 
differences  between  men  and  women  (women  ranked  favorable  work  conditions 
more  positively  than  did  men)  and  across  age  groups  (younger  applicants 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  factors  associated  with  current  work  conditions 
and  less  on  long-term  outcomes) ,  the  relative  rankings  assigned  to  the 
outcomes  were  remarkably  stable.  The  median  correlation  reported  across 
subsequent  5-year  periods  was  .97  for  men  and  .95  for  women.  Similarly, 
Lawler  (1971)  reviewed  49  studies  that  asked  respondents  to  rank 
organizational  incentives  and  found  substantial  agreement  regarding  the 
relative  importance  of  pay.  Thus,  in  spite  of  studies  that  report  only 
moderate  short-term  reliabilities  for  specific  ratings  (e.g.,  DeLeo  & 
Pritchard,  1974),  the  relative  values  attached  to  positive  outcomes 
appear  generally  consistent  across  time  and  respondents. 

Contingencies  with  negative  outcomes  have  also  been  shown  to  influence 
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employee  attitudes  and  behavior  but  the  research  is  less  consistent 
(Leon,  1980).  Cherrington  et  al.  (1971)  found  increased  productivity 
on  later  trials  if  rewards  were  withheld  from  low  performers  on  early 
trials.  Keller  and  Szilagyi  (1976)  found  that  supervisory  punishment 
behavior  clarified  effort-to-performance  and  performance-to-revard 
expectancies  and  led  to  reduced  role  ambiguity.'  These  relation¬ 
ships  were  less  strong  than  was  found  for  reward,  however.  In  a  different 
vein,  Szilagyi  (1980)  reported  that  punitive  leader  behavior  was  related 
to  higher  levels  of  employee  performance,  while  Oldham  (1976)  noted 
that  the  use  of  personally  punishing  motivational  strategies  was 
negatively  related  to  managerial  effectiveness. 

Arvey  and  Ivancevich  (1980)  suggested  that  much  of  this  apparent 
contrast  between  the  consistent  effects  of  positive  outcomes  and  the 
inconsistent  effects  of  negative  outcomes  reflects  the  relative  lack  of 
effort  to  identify  and  understand  negative  outcomes.  They  argued  that 
one  of  the  most  salient  problems  confronting  the  Individual  who  wishes 
to  study  the  effects  of  punishment  in  organizations  is  determining  ', 

"what  constitutes  an  aversive  event  or  stimulus  to  employees"  (p.  130). 
They  suggested  that  managers  have  control  over  a  wide  range  of  potentially 
punishing  stimuli  that  include  not  only  formal  and  overt  actions  but  also 
less  overt  actions  such  as  assignment  to  undesirable  jobs,  subtle 
statements  and  ridicule.  They  noted  the  current  lack  of  empirical 
evidence  about  how  employees  view  potentially  negative  outcomes  and  called 
for  studies  specifically  directed  toward  the  identification  of  aversive 
events. 

In  one  of  the  few  studies  to  address  relationships  among  positive  and 
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r 

negative  outcomes,  Reitz  (1971)  analyzed  a  20-item  Contingency  Questionnaire 

t 

that  asked  managers  in  a  large  financial  institution  to  describe  actions 
their  supervisors  would  take  in  response  to  employee  behaviors  or  performance 
levels.  He  found  three  underlying  factors — Supportive  Instrumentality 
which  reflected  punishment  or  reward-withholding  responses.  Punitive 
Instrumentality  which  reflected  punishment  or  reward-withholding  responses, 
and  Advancement  Instrumentality  which  reflected  perceived  differences 
in  career  advancement  as  a  function  of  employee  behavior.  Sims  and 
Szilagyl  (1975)  used  a  modified  version  of  this  instrument  in  a  study 
of  paramededical  and  medical  support  personnel  and  found  two  primary 
factors.  One  reflected  general  reward  behaviors  while  the  second 
reflected  punishment. 

Both  studies,  however,  focused  on  supervisor  behaviors  that  had  been 
determined  on  an  a  priori  basis  to  be  rewarding  or  punishing.  Further, 
many  of  the  statements  were  very  general  (e.g.,  "Your  supervisor  would 
show  a  great  deal  of  interest  .  .  .  ,"  "Your  supervisor  would  get  on 
you  if  .  .  .  ,”  "Your  supervisor  would  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  .  .  ."). 

Neither  study  provided  Information  about  relative  values  attached  to  the 
leader  actions  or  Insight  into  the  characteristics  that  make  such 
behaviors  rewarding  or  punishing. 

On  the  surface,  the  task  of  gaining  such  data  is  straightforward. 
However,  valences  may  be  attached  to  positive  and  negative  outcomes 
somewhat  differently.  Leon  (1981)  argued  that  the  inconsistent  findings 
when  negative  outcomes  are  used  to  predict  behavior  occur  because 
individuals  process  information  about  positive  outcomes  in  a  relatively 
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analytical  fashion  that  considers  the  characteristics  of  these  outcomes. 
Negative  outcomes  are  treated  less  analytically,  however,  with  the  primary 
concern  being  the  severity  of  the  outcome.  While  such  relatively  crude 
use  of  information  may  or  may  not  impair  an  individual's  ability  to 
provide  valence  ratings  for  negative  outcomes,  the  logic,  if  correct, 
underscores  the  need  to  identify  which  outcomes  are  viewed  as  rewarding 
and  which  as  punishing. 

Unfortunately,  many  organizational  outcomes  may  be  viewed  differently 
by  different  individuals.  For  example,  Tornow  (1971)  noted  that  one 
employee  might  feel  rewarded  by  an  assignment  to  a  challenging  and 
demanding  task  while  another  might  find  the  same  assignment  aversive 
because  it  is  too  demanding  of  time  and  effort.  Thus,  effective  use  of 
reward  or  punishment  requires  both  not  only  awareness  of  outcomes  viewed 
•s  rewarding  or  punishing  by  the  majority  of  employees,  but  a  clear 
understanding  of  outcomes  that  are  likely  to  evoke  substantial  individual 
differences  in  the  assignment  of  value. 

The  present  study  was  intended  to  (a)  identify  the  values  that 
employees  attach  to  a  variety  of  supervisory  actions  that  might  be  taken 
to  punish  or  reward  employee  behavior  or  performance,  (b)  determine 
which  actions  were  especially  susceptible  to  individual  differences  in 
interpretation,  and  (c)  explore  possible  characteristics  that  render  an 
action  rewarding  or  punishing. 

Method 

Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  157  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in 
industrial/organizational  psychology  courses  at  two  major  universities. 
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All  respondents  were  currently  employed,  although  14%  (N  *  22)  indicated 

part-time  employment.  The  respondents  had  worked  in  their  present 

positions  from  1  month  to  16  years  (X  *  1.73  years,  S.D.  ■  2.27  ) .  Jobs  Included 

clerical,  (e.g.,  clerk-typist,  secretary,  accounting  clerk) ,  sales 

(e.g.,  retail  sales,  real  estate),  food  service  (e.g.,  waiter,  hostess), 

unskilled  (e.g.,  laborer,  dishwasher)  and  skilled  blue-collar  (e.g., 

mechanic,  cook),  technical  (e.g.,  laboratory  technician,  electronics 

repair),  and  administrative  and  lower  level  managerial  positions  (e.g., 

manager  of  retail  store) .  There  were  approximately  20  respondents  in 

each  category  with  the  exception  of  clerical  (N  **  33)  and  unskilled 

(N  -  13)  jobs.  While  sex  of  the  respondents  was  not  measured,  the 

sample  consisted  of  approximately  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females. 

All  subjects  responded  voluntarily  and  anonymously. 

Instruments 

The  punishment  and  reward  values  of  various  supervisory  actions  were 
measured  by  means  of  a  Supervisor  Reward/Punishment  Questionnaire. 

This  instrument  presented  6Q  possible  actions  that  a  supervisor  might 
take  as  an  intentional  reward  or  punishment  response  to 
subordinate  behavior.  Items  were  developed  through  interviews  with 
employees  and  supervisors  and  from  statements  in  the  current  literature 
(Arvey  &  Ivancevich,  1980;  Kleeman,  1979;  Oldham,  1976;  Sims  &  Sxllagyi, 

1975) }  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  how  rewarding  or  punishing  they 
personally  would  find  each  action  if  it  were  performed  by  their  current 
supervisor.  Ratings  were  made  on  a  5-point  Likert  scale  (1  “  very 
punishing,  3  ■  neither  rewarding  or  punishing,  5  ■  very  rewarding). 
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Results  \ 
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Reward/Punishment  Values  \ 

1  1  \ 

To  determine  the  punishment  or  reward  value  of  the  various  actions, 
mean  ratings  were  computed  for  each  Item  (see  Table  1) .  Based  on  the 
resulting  mean  scores,  31  actions  were  viewed  as  generally  rewarding 
(X  >  3.0)  while  29  were  rated  as  generally  punishing  (X  <  3.0).  For 
greater  ease  of  interpretation,  actions  were  ranked  from  most  rewarding 
to  most  punishing  and  are  presented  in  three  categories:  (a)  actions 
assigned  a  score  of  4  or  5  (i.e.,  rewarding)  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents;  (b)  actions  that  received  less  than  two-thirds  agreement 
about  their  reward  or  punishment  value;  and  (c)  actions  that  received  a 
score  of  1  or* 2  (i.e.,  punishing)  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents . 

Insert  Table  1  about  here 

Actions  which  received  the  highest  reward  ratings  seemed  to  possess 
certain  important  characteristics.  Most  evident  was  the  quality  of  public 
display.  For  example,  the  public  award  of  a  plaque  or  a  public 
compliment  was  rated  more  rewarding  than  privately  awarded  praise.  A 
second  characteristic  seemed  to  be  the  degree  to  which  the  action  Involved 
long-term  status  improvement  or  formal  organizational  resources.  Actions 
with  long-term  implications  (e.g.,  pay  raise  or  promotion,  more  authority 
to  do  the  job,  singled  out  as  "heir  apparent"  for  a  prestigious  job) 
generally  received  higher  mean  scores  than  actions  with  short-term 
Implications  (e.g.,  one-time  cash  award,  supervisor  buys  lunch  or  coffee, 
gives  up  to  an  hour  off) .  A  third  characteristic  of  actions  viewed  as  most 


rewarding  seemed  to  be  information  that  the  individual  was  seen  as 
knowledgeable,  responsible  and  important  to  the  organization.  Thus, 
behaviors  involving  participation  (e.g.,  asks  for  your  opinion)  as 
well  as  actions  that  acknowledged  Individual  expertise  (e.g.,  asks  you 
to  train  newcomers,  recommends  special  training)  were  rated  as  more 
rewarding  than  actions  reflecting  personal  consideration  or  support 
(e.g.,  personally  explains  reasons  for  a  request). 

Possible  characteristics  that  made  an  action  more  or  less  punishing 
were  harder  to  identify,  however.  While  some  public  actions  (e.g.,  fines, 
public  criticism)  were  rated  as  strongly  negative,  others  with  apparently 
similar  levels  of  visibility  (e.g.,  visibly  checks  on  your  work)  or 
potential  long-term  implications  (e.g.,  takes  away  some  of  your  duties) 
received  less  severe  appraisals.  Thus,  in  contrast  with  positively 
evaluated  actions,  there  were  no  evident  trends  in  ratings  about  the 
relative  severity  of  punishment. 

A  final  area  of  interest  in  the  data  presented  in  Table  1  concerns 
act ions -where  there  were  substantial  Individual  differences  in  assigning 
reward  or  punishment  values.  For  the  present  study,  such  items  were 
considered  to  be  those  which  received  similar  ratings  by  fewer  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents.  Consistent  with  earlier  findings  (Tornow,  1971), 
many  of  these  items  reflected  actions  that  might  be  viewed  as  affecting 
job  demands  and  challenge. 

Factor  Analyses 

To  investigate  more  systematically  the  questions  of  possible 
dimensions  that  were  related  to  the  reward  or  punishment  value  assigned 

-i 
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to  the  various  actions,  the  items  were  factor  analyzed.  Items  within 
each  of  the  three  categories  presented  in  Table  1  were  analyzed 
separately  because  (a)  of  the  possibility  that  dimensions  are  assigned 
differently  to  positively  and  negatively  valued  actions,  and  (b)  to 
increase  the  subject/item  ratio. 

Reward  actions.  A  principal  components  analysis  of  the  25  items 
categorized  as  rewarding  produced  eight  components  with  eigenvalues 
>_  1.0.  While  these  eight  accounted  for  61.5%  of  the  item  variance, 
following  varimax  rotation  only  four  possessed  loadings  _>  .40  by  more 
than  two  variables.  Thus,  the  more  parsimonious,  four-factor  solution 
is  presented  in  Table  2. 

Insert  Table  2  about  here 


The  four  factors  appeared  generally  consistent  with  the  earlier 
discussion  about  the  characteristics  that  differentiated  among  higher 
versus  lower  reward  values.  For  example,  the  first  factor  appeared  to 
reflect  "Implied  Respect  and  Esteem"  with  high  loadings  by  actions 
involving  participation  (allows  you  to  participate  in  decisions) 
support  (personally  explains  the  reasons  for  a  request)  and  general 
indications  of  valued  expertise  (asks  you  to  train  newcomers) .  The 
second  factor  was  labelled  "Tangibility"  because  it  possessed  high 
loadings  by  actions  that  were  likely  to  produce  clear  outcomes.  The 
third  factor  consisted  primarily  of  actions  that  were  short¬ 
term  in  their  implications  or  were  under  the  direct  but  informal  control 
of  the  supervisor  (one-time  cash  award,  an  hour  off,  assignment  of 
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desirable  jobs) .  This  factor  appeared  very  similar  to  Oldham's  (1976) 
concept  of  a  "Personally  Rewarding"  motivational  strategy.  The  fourth 
factor  was  labelled  "Visibility"  because  it  contained  high  loadings  by 
actions  that  involved  public  recognition.  With  the  exception  of  the 
"Personnally  Rewarding"  factor,  there  appeared  to  be  few  differences 
in  the  average  reward  value  of  the  actions  comprising  the  different  factors. 

This  factor,  however,  consisted  of  actions  that  were  generally  viewed 
as  less  rewarding  than  those  loading  on  the  other  three. 

_  j 

Insert  Table  3  about  here  \ 


Punishing  actions.  Analyses  of  the  actions  viewed  as  negative 
produced  seven  components  with  eigenvalues  >_  1.0  (58.4%  of  trace). 
Similar  to  the  analysis  of  reward  actions,  however,  only  four  possessed 
loadings  _>  .40  after  rotation  (see  Table  3) .  The  first  seemed  to 
represent  a  variety  of  actions,  characterized  primarily  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  Informal  and  possessed  minimal  long-term  consequences.  This 
factor  seemed  to  represent  a  concept  similar  to  Oldham's  (1976) 
"Personally  Punishing"  motivational  strategy.  The  second  factor 
— "Formal  and  Tangible  Punishment" —  seemed  to  reflect  actions  that  were 
more  formal  and  possessed  potential  long-term  consequences.  The 
two  factors  did  not  seem  to  differ,  however,  in  regard  to  severity  of 
punishment  Insofar  as  the  median  ratings  of  actions  loading  on  each  was 
the  same.  The  third  factor— "Visibility"  was  generally  viewed  as  the 
most  severe  (l.e.,  lowest  median  ratings)  and  reflected  a  public  display 
character  similar  to  that  found  for  reward.  The  fourth  factor  reflected 
actions  that  tended  to  isolate  the  individual  from  important  information 
or  resources.  This  factor  was  labelled  "Gatekeeping." 
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Actions  receiving  mixed  ratings.  As  in  the  previous  analyses,  only 
four  of  the  factors  found  for  the  actions  receiving  mixed  ratings 
possessed  loadings  _>  .40  by  more  than  two  items  (five  factors  had  eigenvalues 
>_  1.0,  56.2%  of  trace).  These  are  shown  in  Table  4.  The  first  factor 
clearly  reflected  an  element  of  "Job  Demands/Challenge"  with  loadings 
by  a  number  of  actions  that  required  above  average  application  of  effort 
or  skill.  The  second  factor  was  less  clear  in  its  meaning  but  seemed  to 
reflect  actions  that  demonstrated  the  imposition  of  "Supervisory  Control  and 
Dominance"  over  the  individual.  The  actions  on  this  dimension  generally 
received  the  most  negative  ratings,  the  third  factor — "Negative  Reinforcement" 
reflected  a  general  withholding  of  recognition  or  reward  rather  than  direct 
aversive  actions.  Further,  the  general  tone  of  these  items  suggested 
that  the  ambivalent  ratings  might  reflect  differences  in  whether  or  not 
the  supervisor  was  seen  as  withholding  deserved  recognition.  The  final 
factor  was  the  only  one  which  consisted  of  generally  positive  items-.  This 
factor  seemed  to  reflect  the  degree  to  which  the  supervisor  would  permit 
the  individual  to  engage  in  behaviors  that  were  technically  inappropriate. 

The  factor  was  thus  labelled  "Tolerance." 

Insert  Table  4  about  here 


Differences  due  to  Occupation  and  Tenure 

Potential  differences  in  the  way  that  individuals  evaluated  supervisor 


actions  because  of  differences  in  tenure  and  occupation  were  also 
assessed.  Influences  related  to  tenure  were  determined  by  correlating 
the  number  of  months  in  the  position  with  the  value  assigned  to  each 
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action.  Few  systematic  relationships  were  found;  of  the  60  correlations, 
only  three  were  significant:  Listens  carefully  to  what  you  have  to  say 
(r  (155)  *  .25,  £  <_  .01);  Increases  job  responsibility  although  there 
was  no  increase  in  pay  (i:  (155)  ■  .19,  ££  .05);  and  publicly  acknowledges 
your  contribution  to  his  or  her  success.  Differences  related  to 
occupational  category  were  also  few.  Only  one  item  yielded  significant 
differences.  Thus,  within  the  present  sample,  tenure  and  occupational 
type  did  not  appear  to  be  major  influences  on  the  values  attached  to 
supervisor  actions. 


Discussion 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  explore  subordinate  perceptions  of 
a  variety  of  specific  supervisor  actions  that  might  be  used  to  encourage 
an  employee  to  continue  in  a  certain  course  of  behavior  or  to  alter 
behavior  to  a  more  organizationally  desirable  pattern.  The  ratings 
obtained  in  this  study  suggested  that  employees  indeed  view  such  actions 
as  rewarding  and/or  punishing.  Further,  there  was  general  agreement  on 
the  appropriate  connotation  for  most  of  these  actions  in  spite  of 
differences  in  respondent  occupations  and  the  amount  of  time  the  person 
had  spent  in  a  particular  position. 

Hore  important  than  the  relative  values  attached  to  specific  actions, 
however,  was  the  question  about  general  characteristics  that  might  cause 
an  action  to  be  viewed  as  more  or  less  rewarding  or  more  or  less  punishing. 
This  question  was  most  directly  addressed  by  the  results  of  the  principal 
components  analyses.  Rewarding  actions  especially  seemed  to  possess 
certain  key  attributes.  For  example,  the  actions  that  were  labelled  most 
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rewarding  seemed  to  possess  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (a)  public 
visibility;  (b)  long-term  implications;  (c)  tangible  or  objective 
outcomes;  and  (d)  implications  about  the  individual's  worth  to  the 
organization.  Further ,  the  data  appeared  to  corroborate  statements  that 
pay  and  other  positive  organizational  outcomes  derive  considerable  reward 
value  because  of  inherent  "merit  badge"  qualities  (Steers  &  Porter,  1979). 
Actions  that  involved  only  the  immediate  supervisor  or  short-term 
consequences  were  viewed  as  less  rewarding  than  actions  that  Involved 
long-term  organizational  commitments . 

These  statements  do  not  mean  that  the  supervisor  must  commit  to 
extensive  outlays  of  time  or  money  before  an  action  is  viewed  as  rewarding 
Indeed,  most  of  the  actions  contained  in  the  present  study  appeared  to 
avoid  the  problems  of  high  cost  and  complexity  typically  encountered  in 
formal  pay  incentive  programs  (cf.  Lawler,  1971).  While  recommendations 
of  a  pay  increase  clearly  carried  the  highest  reward  value,  other  less 
costly  or  less  involved  actions  also  received  high  reward  valences.  Among 
them  were  public  awards  of  a  plaque  or  certificate,  telling  the  superior 
about  good  performance,  introductions  to  visiting  dignitaries,  and  other 
such  actions  that  are  easy  and  inexpensive  to  dispense.  Further,  few  of 
these  rewards  appeared  to  be  devalued  as  a  function  of  tenure.  Rather, 
there  was  a  very  slight  tendency  for  some  of  them  (e.g.,  those  involving 
participation)  to  become  more  positively  valued  the  longer  a  person  had 
been  in  the  position.  The  specific  reasons  for  such  a  relationship  were 
not  addressed,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  implications  such  actions  have 
for  self-worth  become  stronger  through  time  as  the  individual  feels  that 
his/her  expertise  is  greater  and  more  valuable  to  the  organization.  Thus, 
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supervisor  actions  which  provide  visible  evidence  that  the  organization 
approves  of  and  values  the  employee's  actions  and  which  convey  long-term 
positive  consequences  are  likely  to  be  viewed  as  rewards  by  employees 
in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  and  tenure  groups. 

The  present  findings  also  suggested  certain  characteristics  that 
might  cause  an  action  to  be  viewed  as  more  or  less  punishing.  In  many 
ways,  the  dimensions  derived  from  analyses  of  punishing  actions  appeared 
very  similar  though  opposite  in  direction  to  those  derived  from  actions 
seen  as  rewarding.  For  example,  the  characteristics  of  public  display, 
formal  vs.  informal  consequences  and  long-term  implications  were  also 
evidenced  by  the  components  produced  in  the  analysis  of  punishing  actions. 
A  review  of  the  ratings  assigned  to  the  items  within  each  component, 
however,  suggested  that  public  visibility  was  perhaps  more  influential 
than  the  other  characteristics  in  determining  the  perceived  severity  of 
the  action.  In  part,  this  emphasis  on  public  visibility  may  reflect  the 
basic  nature  of  many  of  the  actions  viewed  as  negative.  For  example, 
actions  viewed  as  rewarding  generally  described  a  definite  event  or  some 
tangible  outcome.  Punishing  actions,  however,  often  reflected  the  with¬ 
holding  of  positive  outcomes  rather  than  direct  actions  or  identifiable 
events.  In  these  actions,  the  effect  is  negative  but  the  act  is  one  of 
omission  rather  than  commission.  Further,  for  such  actions  to  be  clearly 
identified  as  punishing,  there  must  be  some  sense  that  the  outcome  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  individual.  Thus,  public  visibility  may 
add  an  element  of  tangibility  to  the  punishing  action  and  help  to  focus 
on  a  specific  episode  or  action  as  negative. 
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Leon  (1981)  noted  that.  In  contrast  with  expectations  about  positive 
outcomes,  the  expectancies  associated  with  negative  outcomes  seldom 
produce  significant  predictions  of  employee  behavior.  He  suggested  that 
much  of  the  fault  lies  in  inconsistent  valences  attached  to  negative 
outcomes.  The  present  study  suggests,  however,  that  individuals  attach 
valences  to  many  negative  outcomes  as  clearly  and  with  as  much  agreement 
as  they  do  with  traditionally  positive  outcomes.  Thus,  differences  in  the 
consistency  of  positive  versus  negative  valences  may  not  adequately  explain 
the  lack  of  behavioral  prediction  for  the  latter.  The  present  data  suggest 
at  least  two  additional  possibilities.  First,  many  of  the  actions  rated 
punishing  may  be  committed  inadvertantly  or  as  unintentional  consequences 
of  positive  actions.  For  example,  the  supervisor  who  praises  several 
members  of  a  workgroup  may  unintentionally  punish  persons  not  mentioned. 

A  supervisor  who  in  times  of  stress  or  pressure  turns  to  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  subordinates  may  unintentionally  punish  these 
persons  by  allowing  others  to  remain  idle.  Likewise,  a  supervisor  might 
postpone  actions  on  employee  requests  to  attend  tr  task-related  or  management 
priorities.  The  ensuing  delay  may  not  affect  the  final  action  on  the 
request,  but  might  cause  the  employee  to  view  the  handling  of  the  request 
as  punishing  thus  superseding  an  outcome  viewed  as  rewarding.  Problems 
with  inadvertant  punishment  are  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  employees 
tend  to  overestimate  their  own  performance  and  to  see  themselves  as  above 
average  even  when  they  are  average  or  below  by  objective  standards  (Meyer, 
1975).  Thus,  the  individual  who  receives  an  average  performance  assessment 
may  feel  punished  because  of  a  belief  that  a  higher  rating  was  deserved. 

A  second  possible  influence  is  perceived  intent.  Positive  actions 
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such  as  praise,  pay  raises,  awards,  and  so  forth  usually  convey  clear 
meaning  that  It  Is  desirable  for  the  employee  and  for  others  who  observe 
the  supervisor's  action  to  repeat  a  specific  form  of  behavior  (Lawler, 

1971).  For  formal  negative  actions  as  well,  both  the  intent  and  the 
employee  behavior  that  triggered  it  are  generally  made  explicit  and  clear 
by  the  formal  process.  For  many  other  actions,  however,  the  punishing 
effect  may  be  evident  but  the  intent  and  the  triggering  behavior  are 
obscured.  Especially  actions  which  involve  negative  reinforcement  convey 
primarily  information  that  the  employee's  actions  have  not  produced  a  reward 
or  achieved  supervisory  approval.  It  is  frequently  up  to  the  individual 
to  seek  out  alternative  courses  of  action  based  upon  varying  interpretations 
about  the  possible  causes  of  such  punishment. 

The  issue  of  perceived  intent  also  seemed  relevant  to  understanding 
the  actions  that  received  mixed  ratings.  These  were  supervisor  actions 
that  many  individuals  felt  were  rewarding,  but  which  were  also  rated  as 
neutral  or  even  punishing  by  many  other  individuals.  While  earlier 
research  (Hackman  &  Lawler,  1971;  Tornow,  1971)  has  demonstrated  that 
individual  differences  in  personality  and  need  strength  produce  differential 
reactions  to  the  actions  reflected  in  the  "Job  Demands  and  Challenge" 
factor,  the  mixed  valences  attached  to  many  of  the  other  actions  (e.g., 
"Supervisory  Control  and  Dominance"  or  "Negative  Rei  forcement")  also 
appeared  to  depend  upon  situational  cues  and  attributions  about  intent. 
Mitchell,  Green  and  Wood  (1981)  argue  that  a  supervisor  goes  through  a 
complex  attributional  process  before  poor  performance  is  seen  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  employee  effort  and  thus  should  be  punished.  Many  of  the 
mixed  rating  actions  apparently  require  a  similar  attributional  process. 
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In  otherwords,  the  action  Itself  appears  somewhat  lacking  in  meaning  until 
such  meaning  is  provided  by  the  situation  and  the  employee  (cf.  Sims, 

1980).  Thus,  additional  duties,  assignment  to  a  difficult  task  that  others 
are  unable  to  perform,  or  the  application  of  exacting  standards  might  be 
viewed  as  a  visible  acknowledgment  of  the  individual's  worth  to  the 
organization  and  a  challenge  to  one's  skills.  The  same  actions  might  also 
be  perceived  as  an  added  burden  for  which  there  is  barely  sufficient 
return  to  make  the  effort-outcome  ratio  equitable.  In  such  a  case,  the 
actions  are  likely  to  be  viewed  as  neutral.  Finally,  such  actions  may  be 
viewed  as  an  unfair  application  of  overly  rigid  standards,  or  as  indicating 
low  status  and  a  relative  lack  of  worth  to  the  organization.  In  these 
instances  they  are  likely  to  be  viewed  as  punishing. 

In  summary,  the  present  study  was  intented  to  provide  Increased 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  positive  versus  aversive  events  by  identifying 
supervisor  actions  that  are  generally  viewed  as  rewarding  or  punishing. 
Further,  the  study  suggested  several  characteristics  that  appear  to  be 
associated  with  the  severity  of  a  negative  event  or  the  reward  value  of 
a  positive  event.  Finally,  in  the  exploration  of  actions  receiving  mixed 
ratings,  the  study  appeared  to  suggest  alternative  approaches  that  should 
assist  future  research  into  the  operation  of  punishment  and  reward.  Certain 
notes  of  caution  are  needed,  however.  Because  the  study  did  not  directly 
address  the  attribution  process  or  the  behavioral  implications  of  the 
actions  studied,  explanation  involving  such  issues  are  largely  speculative. 
Further,  while  the  study  was  conducted  only  with  employed  respondents, 
these  individuals  were  also  college  students.  Thus  some  characteristics 
(e.g.,  job  challenge)  may  be  valued  more  highly  than  in  other  cases. 


A 
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A  similar  study  (Jones,  Butler,  &  Dutton,  Note  1)  which  asked  58  U.S. 

Navy  enlisted  personnel  to  rate  the  same  actions  suggested  few 
differences,  however.  In  fact,  the  mean  ratings  were  correlated  .97 
between  the  two  groups.  Thus,  the  reward  or  punishment  values  for 
many  of  the  actions  appear  consistent  across  individuals. 

In  conclusion,  the  data  suggest  that  employees  clearly  perceive 
many  supervisor  actions  as  punishing  or  rewarding.  For  such  actions, 
it  is  likely  that  appropriate  influences  on  behavior  are  also  relatively 
clear.  For  many  other  behaviors,  however,  it  appears  that  both  the 
intent  of  the  supervisor  and  the  appropriate  influences  on  behavior  are 
less  interpretable.  Negative  connotations  may  be  inadvertantly 
communicated  by  a  supervisor  whose  intent  is  neutral  or  even  positive. 

An  explicit  statement  of  the  intent  for  such  actions  might  lead  to 
reinterpretation  of  the  act  and  to  a  reassignment  of  valence  (Hamner, 

1979) .  Greater  understanding  is  needed  about  the  contextual  cues  and 
individual  characteristics  that  lead  to  differences  in  the  meaning  attached 
to  leader  actions  especially  in  regard  to  the  potential  impact  of 
inadvertant  punishment. 
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Store  than  200  Items  were  generated  describing  actions  that 
supervisors  might  take  to  reward  or  punish  employee  behavior.  Many 
of  these  were  eliminated,  however,  because  of  redundancy,  because  they 
applied  to  a  very  narrow  spectrum  of  positions  or  organizations,  because 
they  represented  obviously  discriminatory  or  unfair  practices,  or 
because  the  action  was  ambiguous  without  an  accompanying  statement  of 
intent.  The  resulting  set  of  60  actions  is  not  exhaustive  but  does 
appear  representative  of  supervisor  reward  and  punishment  behaviors  in 
a  variety  of  settings. 


Table  1 

Reward  and  Punishment  Ratings  Assigned  to  Supervisor  Actions 
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Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
ATTN:  DTIC  DDA-2 

Selection  and  Preliminary  Cateloglng  Section 
Cameron  Station 

Alexandria,  VA  22314  (12  copies) 

Library  of  Congress 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Washington,  DC  20540 

Office  of  Naval  Research 

Code  4420E 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22217  (3  copies) 

Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Code  2627 

Washington,  DC  20375  (6  copies) 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Director,  Technology  Programs 
Code  200 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  440 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  442PT 
800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  442EP 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 


LIST  2/0NR  Field 

OMR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  E.  Green  Street 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 


0NR  Regional  Office 
536  S.  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

Psychologist 
0NR  Regional  Office 
536  S.  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

Psychologist 

0NR  Eastern  Regional  Office 
495  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 

0NR  Eastern/ Central  Regional  Office 
495  Sumner  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 


LIST  3/0PNAV 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Head,  Research,  Development,  and 
Studies  Branch  (Op-115) 

1812  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Director 

Civilian  Personnel  Division  (OP-14) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
1803  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (0p-150) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Head,  Manpower,  Personnel,  Training 
and  Reserves  Team  (0p-964D) 

The  Pentagon,  4A478 
Washington,  DC  20350 


Psychologist 

OMR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  E.  Green  Street 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Assistant,  Personnel  Logistics 
Planning  (Op-987H) 

The  Pentagon,  5D772 
Washington,  DC  20350 


LIST  4 /NAVMAT  &  NPRDC 
NAVMAT 

Program  Administrator  for  Manpower, 
Personnel,  and  Training 
MAT-0722  (A.  Rubensteln) 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center 
NAVMAT  09M32 

Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg  #2,  Rm  150 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 

I 

Naval  Material  Command 

MAT-00K  &  MAT- 00KB  (1  copy  each) 

(J.  W.  Tweed dale) 

OASN(SNL) 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 
Room  236 

Washington,  DC  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
MAT-03 

(J.  E.  Colvard) 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 
Room  236 

Washington,  DC  20360 
NPRDC 

Comsunding  Officer  (3  copies) 

Naval  Personnel  R&D  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Naval  Personnel  R&D  Center 
Dr.  Robert  Penn  (1  copy) 

Dr.  Ed.  Aiken  (1  copy) 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 
Washington  Liaison  Office 
Building  200,  2N 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  DC  20374 


LIST  5/BPMED 

Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 

CDR  William  S.  Maynard 
Psychology  Department 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92134 

Naval  Submarine  Medican 
Research  Laboratory 
Naval  Submarine  Base 
New  London,  Box  900 
Groton,  CT  06349 

Director,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Code  23 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20372 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical 
Research  Lab 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Program  Manager  for  Human 
Performance  (Code  44) 

Naval  Medical  R&D  Command 
National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 

Navy  Medical  R&D  Command 
ATTN:  Code  44 

National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 


LIST  6 /NAVAL  ACADEMY  AND  NAVAL  POST¬ 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  S.  Elater  (Code  012) 
Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 


LIST  6/NAVAL  ACADEMY  AND  NAVAL  POST- 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  (Continued) _ 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Professor  John  Senger 
Operations  Research  and 
Administrative  Science 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Code  1424 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  James  Arima 
Code  54-Aa 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgradautb  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  A.  McGonlgal 
Code  54 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 
ATTN:  CDR  J.  M.  McGrath 
Department  of  leadership  and  Law 
Annapolis,  MD  21402 

Professor  Carson  R.  Eoyang 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Code  54EC 
Department  of  Administration  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

ATTN:  Director  of  Research 

Naval  Academy,  U.S. 

Annapolis,  MD  21402 


LIST  7/HRM  (continued) 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 
Naval  Air  Station 
Mayport,  FL  32228 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Pearl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

Pearl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Base* 

Charleston,  SC  29408 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis 
Millington,  TN  38054 

Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 
Millington,  TN  38054 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
1300  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
5621-23  Tidewater  Drive 
Norfolk,  VA  23511 


LIST  7/HRM 
Office  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  CA  94591 

Officer  In  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Submarine  Base  New  London 
P.  0.  Box  81 
Groton,  CT  06340 


Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 

Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station  Whldbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  WA  98278 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Box  23 

FP0  New  York  09510 


LIST  7/HKM  (continued) 


LIST  8/NAVY  MISCELLANEOUS  (continued) 


Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Naval  Force  Europe 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Box  60 

FPO  San  Francisco  96651 
Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 

COMNAVFORJAPAN 

FPO  Seattle  98762 


LIST  8/Navy  Miscellaneous 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 

HRM  Department  (NMPC-6)  (2  copies) 

Washington,  DC  20350 

Naval  Training  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  Group 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Commanding  Officer 
ATTN:  TIC,  Bldg.  2p68 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training  (N-5) 
Director,  Research  Development,  Test 
and  Evaluation 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 
ATTN:  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Code  017 
NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  TN  38054 

Navy  Recruiting  Command 

Head,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 

Code  434,  Room  8001 

801  North  Randolph  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22203 


Commanding  Officer 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN-70) 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company 
Newport  News,  VA  23607 

Naval  Weapons  Center 
Code  094 

China  Lake,  CA  93555  (C.  Erickson) 
Jesse  Orlansky 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
1801  North  Beauregard  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22311 


LIST  9/USMC 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Code  MPI-20 
Washington,  DC  20380 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ATTN:  Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky, 

Code  RD-1 

Washington,  DC  20380 

Education  Advisor 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
Education  Center  ( E 331 ) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  College 
Quantico,  VA  22134 


LIST  10/DARPA 

Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
Director,  Cybernetics  Technology 
Office 

1400  Wilson  Blvd,  Rm  625  <3  copies) 

Arlington,  VA  22209 


LIST  10/DARPA  (Continued) 


LIST  11/OTHER  FEDERAL 


Mr.  Michael  A.  Daniels 
International  Public  Policy 
Research  Corporation 
6845  Elm  Street,  Suite  212 
McLean,  VA  22101 


Office  of  Personnel  Management 
ATTN:  Mr.  Jeff  Kane 
Personnel  R&D  Center 
1900  E.  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20415 


Dr.  A.  F.  K.  Organskl 
Cent  er  for  Political  Studies 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 


LIST  11/OTHER  FEDERAL . GOVERNMENT 

Dr.  Douglas  Hunter 
Defense  Intelligence  School 
Washington,  DC  20374 


Chief,  Psychological  Research  Branch 
ATTN:  Mr.  Richard  Lanterman 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  (G-P-1/2/TP42) 
Washington,  DC  20593 

Social  and  Developmental  Psychology 
Program 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  DC  20550 


LIST  12/ARMY 


i  Dr.  Brian  Usllaner 
GAO 

Washington,  DC  20548 

National  Institute  of  Education  . 

ATTN:  Dr.  Frits  Mulhauser 
j  EOLC/SMO 

!  1200  19th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20208 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Division  of  Extramural-  Research  Programs 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
!  Rockville,  MD  20852 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Minority  Group  Mental  Health  Programs 
Room  7  -  102 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Research  Management  Division 
1900  E  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20415 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
ATTN:  Ms.  Caroly  Burptein 
1900  E.  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20415 


Headquarters,  F0RSC0M 

ATTN:  AFPR-HR 

Ft.  McPherson,  GA  30330 

Army  Research  Institute 
Field  Unit-Leavenworth 
P.  0.  Box  3122 
Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027 

Technical  Director 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Systems  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Elsenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Army  Research  Institute 
Training  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Dr.  T.  0.  Jacobs 
Code  PERI-IM 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 


COL  Howard  Prince 

Head,  Department  of  Behavior 

Science  and  Leadership 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  New  York  10996 


LIST  13/AIR  FORCE 

Air  University  Library 
LSE  76-443 

Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 

COL  John  W.  Williams,  Jr. 

Head,  Department  of  Behavioral 
Science  and  Leadership 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840 

MAJ  Robert  Gregory 
USAFA/DFBL 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840 

AFOSR/NL  (Dr.  Fregly) 

Building  410 
Bolling  AFB 
Washington,  DC  20332 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

MAJ  BOSSART 

HQUSAF/MPXHL 

Pentagon 

Washington,  DC  20330 

Technical  Director 
AFHRL/M0(T) 

Brooks  AFB 

San  Antonio,  TX  78235 

AFMPC/MPCYPR 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78150 


LIST  14 /MISCELLANEOUS 

Australian  Embassy 
Office  of  the  Air  Attache  (S3B) 
1601  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20036 


British  Embassy 

Scientific  Information  Officer 

Room  509 

3100  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20008 

Canadian  Defense  Liaison  Staff,  Washington 
ATTN:  CDRD 

2450  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20008 

Commandant,  Royal  Military  College 
of  Canada 

ATTN:  Department  of  Military 
Leadership  and  Management 
Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  2W3 

National  Defence  Headquarters 
ATTN:  DPAR 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  OK2 

Mr.  Luigi  Petrullo 

2431  North  Edgewood  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22207 


LIST  15 /CURRENT  CONTRACTORS 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Arvey 
University  of  Houston 
Department  of  Psychology 
Houston,  TX  77004 

Bruce  J.  Bueno  De  Mesqulta 
University  of  Rochester 
Dept,  of  Political  Science 
Rochester,  NY  14627 

Dr.  Stuart  W.  Cook 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Science  #6 

University  of  Colorado 

Box  482 

Boulder,  CO  80309 
Dr.  L.  L.  Cummings 

Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
Northwestern  University 
Nathaniel  Leverone  Hall 
Evanston,  IL  60201 


I 

'■  Dr.  Henry  Emurlan 
;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
r  Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Behavioral  Science 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

Dr.  John  P.  French,  Jr. 

University  of  Michigan 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
P.  0.  Box  1248 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 

School  of  Organization  and  Management 

Box  1A,  Yale  University 

New  Haven,  CT  06520 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  James 
School  of  Psychology 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Atlanta,  GA  30332 

Allan  P.  Jones 
University  of  Houston 
4d00  Calhoun 
Houston,  TX  77004 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Landy 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
417  Bruce  V.  Moore  Building 
University  Park,  PA  16802 

Dr.  Bibb  Latane 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
404  B  West  17th  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Lawler 
I  University  of  Southern  California 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Admini8  trat ion 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90007 


Dr.  Edwin  A.  Locke 

College  of  Business  and  Management 

University  of  Maryland 

College  Park,  MD  20742 

Dr.  Fred  Luthans 
Regents  Professor  of  Management 
University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln 
Lincoln,  NE  68588 

Dr.  R.  R.  Mackie 
Human  Factors  Research 
A  Division  of  Canyon  Research 
5775  Dawson  Street 
Goleta,  CA  93017 

H.  Ned  Seelye 

International  Resource  Development,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  721 
La  Grange,  IL  60525 

Dr.  William  H.  Mobley 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Texas  A&M  University 
.  College  Station,  TX  77843 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Ostrom 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
116E  Stadium 
404C  West  17th  Avenue 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  William  G.  Ouchi 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Graduate  School  of  Management 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 

Dr.  Irwin  G.  Sarason 
University  of  Washington 
Department  of  Psychology,  NI-25 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

Dr.  Benjamin  Schneider 
Department  of  Psychology 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  MI  43324 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  Scheln 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Sloan  School  of  Management 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 


Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sinalko 
Program  Director,  Manpower  Research 
and  Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
801  N.  Pitt  Street,  Suite  120 
Alexandria,  Va  22314 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Dr.  Siegfried  Stenfert 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Department  of  Behavioral  Science 
Milton  S.  Herskey  Medical  Center 
Hershey,  PA  17033 

Dr.  James  R.  Terborg 
University  of  Oregon 
West  Campus 

Department  of  Management 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Triandis 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  1L  61820 

Dr.  Howeard  M.  Weiss 
Purdue  University 

Department  of  Psychological  Sciences 
West  Lafayette,  IN  47907 

Dr.  Philip  G.  Zimbardo 
Stanford  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


